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battling on the side of freedom and the right of small
nations to live their own independent lives free from
the domination of their stronger neighbours. That was
the situation as the people of Britain and France saw it;
yet in the United States, though there were thousands
of clear-headed people who saw the true picture, there
were millions who still thought of Britain as their old
enemy in the War of Independence, or who were too
ignorant of world conditions to realise what was going
on across the Atlantic. Again, America had great
numbers of citizens of German and Irish origin who
were hostile to Britain, while there were others of pure
American birth who were simply determined to do
everything possible to keep their country out of the war.
These were the Isolationists, men who wished to keep
America shut up as it were in a great box. Her duty,
they said, was to consider only her own interest and
advantage. Let the rest of the world fight as much as
it liked, they cried, Americans must only occupy them-
selves with their own affairs. Therefore immediately
war broke out, all over the States these people raised
their voices and took up their pens, and in public
speeches and newspaper articles insisted that America
must not interfere, and that it was no concern of theirs
which side won or which lost.

In a way President Wilson might have been called
an isolationist. He certainly knew which side was bat-
tling for the right, but he watf leader of the American
nation, and he hated war, and he considered it his duty
to keep his people out of the conflict as long as possible.
Accordingly, on August 4, 1914, he issued a proclama-